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Urkundenlehre. By Wilhelm Erben, Ludwig Schmitz- 
Kallenberg and Oswald Redlich. Erster Theil. (Handbuch der 
mittelalterlichen und neueren Geschichte, edited by von Below and 
Meinecke.) Munich and Berlin, Oldenbourg, 1907. — x, 369 pp. 

Of the various so-called sciences auxiliary to the study of history, 
diplomatics is one of the most recent and least complete. Although its 
origin goes back to Mabillon and his Benedictine successors, its differ- 
entiation from palaeography and chronology and its development by 
monographic investigation lie entirely within the past half century, and 
the first comprehensive and scholarly manual, the Handbuch of Harry 
Bresslau, appeared in 1889. The pioneer in systematic instruction in 
this field was the Ecole des Chartes, and it was a pupil of this school, 
Theodor von Sickel, who established the Institut fur osterreichische 
Geschichtsforschung at Vienna and became the founder of the Austrian 
school of investigators to which the recent advances of the science are 
largely due. Diplomatics is almost entirely the creation of German, 
French and Italian scholars ; Great Britain and Spain still lag far behind 
in all that relates to the scientific study of documents. Even the name 
diplomatics has hardly become naturalized in English ; the University 
of Oxford insists upon the singular form , and many who ought to know 
better still confuse diplomatics with diplomacy. Moreover, even in the 
countries where it has been most actively studied , diplomatics is not une 
science faite. The distinguishing characteristics of the charters of 
French kings and German emperors are now fairly well understood, at 
least for the earlier period ; but the opening of the Vatican archives has 
placed at the disposal of scholars an enormous body of material which 
is still far from being exhausted, while with the charters of lay and 
ecclesiastical lords and private documents of all sorts scarcely more than 
a beginning has been made. 

In a field where investigation is going on so rapidly there is room for 
a fresh summary of results, and it is entirely appropriate that the latest 
manual of diplomatics should bear the names of two Austrian professors 
and should be dedicated to Theodor von Sickel. The new handbook is 
fuller than Paoli's Programma and the outline published last year in 
Meister's Grundriss der Geschichtswissenschaft, but it promises to be 
less extensive than the classical manuals of Bresslau and Giry. At the 
same time it omits the chronological and other ancillary matter that 
swells the bulk of Giry, so that on most topics of pure diplomatics the 
treatment is fuller, and its scope is widened beyond that of Bresslau so 
as to include France as well as Germany and Italy. Redlich contributes 
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the introduction only, which sketches the history of the subject and 
defines its fundamental terms. In the rest of the volume Erben traces 
the history of chanceries and the development of the external and 
internal characteristics of charters down to the close of the Middle 
Ages, leaving for the second part the important topic of private docu- 
ments. The use of the comparative method throughout brings out much 
that is suggestive , although this form of treatment has its drawbacks if 
one wishes to follow the development of a particular type of documents 
such as those of the French kings. The doctrine is scholarly, the bib- 
liographical material is excellent, and the references to facsimiles under 
each heading will prove especially helpful. Altogether the manual 
must be pronounced an excellent member of the useful series in which 
it appears. 

Charles H. Haskins. 
Harvard University. 

The Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, 1086—1565. 
By Frances G. Davenport. Cambridge University Press, 1906. — 
xii, 106, cii pp. and map. 

Few attempts have been made to deal with the history of single 
manors in England during the mediaeval period from the standpoint 
of modern scholarship. Some of the more important writings on 
the subject have been cross-sectional in character, treating of condi- 
tions at a given period and drawing their evidence from widely scattered 
sources. Generalizations based on varied and isolated materials are 
liable to constant modification, and the need of studies in the contin- 
uous history of single manors is manifest to all. In her investigation 
of the records of Forncett Miss Davenport has shown what can be done 
in this direction, and her results, as far as they go, are unimpeachable. 

Though the accessible mass of manorial records in public or private 
possession in England is very voluminous, it is a matter of no small 
difficulty to discover among them a continuous series for a particular 
manor during the mediaeval period. Few will ever have the good fortune 
to study such a beautiful series of rolls as that which Mr. Pell placed in 
the hands of Professor Maitland, and from which the latter wrote his 
paper on the manor of Wilburton. In most cases the student will have 
to search, as did Miss Davenport, a dozen different depositories before 
finding the desired material, and even then the series will probably be 
far from complete . Miss Davenport is particularly unfortunate in that she 
has been unable to discover any records either for the years 1308-1375 , 
a time of great changes in the organization and administration of the 



